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not the least. Though his name is little known to
general readers, it is seldom absent from the biblio-
graphies of discriminating writers upon nineteenth-
century literature and politics. He has been, in
both fields, something of a critic's critic, and if his
general fame is not great, we must remember that
specialists do not lightly forgive their colleagues for
competence in other fields.
Bagehot's activities in banking naturally gave a
spurt to his interest in contemporary economic
problems. In 1856 his friend Hutton became
editor of The Economist, a financial newspaper
owned by James Wilson, then Secretary of the
Treasury for the Liberal Government. Button's
connection with this journal suggested to Bagehot
the idea of writing for it. He communicated with
Mr. Wilson, who replied with an invitation to his
country house of Claverton. It was during this
visit that Bagehot met the statesman's daughter,
Miss Eliza Wilson, whom he later married. Their
love letters, recently published by Mrs. Barrington,
reveal Bagehot more intimately than any of his
other writings.
If strong men dare not read their youthful love
letters, and blush and sigh at the thought, what must
be the courage of the biographical student, who
reads not one, but many correspondences? Nor
is the mark of time upon such writings, the sugges-
tion of faded ink and yellowed paper, their most
depressing feature. Rather it is their likeness to
each other, their uniformity. Everything is so
new and wonderful to the young people themselves.
They live on the crest of the exclamation point.
And yet the story of separated love is ever the same.